THE   END

spiritually-united, humanistic Europe had come to an
end; and he who had dreamed this dream, Erasmus,
now a tired old man, was no longer of any use, for no
one hearkened to his message. The world of men passed
him by; he was not needed any more.

Nevertheless, before a candle goes out it flutters up
into a sturdy flame ere it dies. Before an idea can be
quenched in the storms of an epoch, it has one last flicker
of energy. Thus it was with Erasmus. Short-lived but
magnificent the Erasmian thought, the idea of recon-
ciliation and conciliation, flamed anew. Charles V,
ruler of two worlds, came to a momentous decision. He
was no longer the timid boy he had been at the time of
his coronation and at the Diet of Worms. Disappoint-
ment and experience had schooled and matured him,
and the splendid victory he had just achieved over France
provided him with what he lacked in the way of self-
confidence and authority. On his return to Germany
after the campaign, he resolved to put order into the
religious chaos, to reinstate the unity of the Church so
wantonly destroyed by Luther, and to do so even if he
had to resort to force. But before using force he deter-
mined to set about the task in the Erasmian way, by
endeavouring to bring the contending parties to an agree-
ment, to create a modus vivendi between the old-established
Church and the new ideas, to "summon a council of
wise and unprejudiced men," so that they might in
Christian love and charity listen to every argument, and
select those points which could serve as foundation for a
united and renewed Christian Church. With this goal
in view, the Emperor Charles V called the Diet of
Augsburg.

The Diet of Augsburg proved to be one of the most
momentous events in the history of the German people,
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